

By the Way — 

, np bra ncli of natural history and some another, 
Some people take up on ‘ sin<r and profitable, but one of the most 
and all studies of nature are ■ fc attempts to know something of this 
fascinating and least o o 

glorious world is * h * -. st " d> ' D eci™(which number between 4 co and 500) fully 
Each of the British p , even a careless eye must be struck 

repays the most care a “ a 'I' , f .’ eUs the covering to the minute capsule, 

" "" uL' evl he teeth and other careful arrangements to prevent 

and above all the e. q . f ort h to light. Each soil, each habitat 

la's Tdiffemm kind!, and of all “this multitude the sphagnum or bog- 
,noss s the most interesting. The leaf-cells alone are among the most 
beautiful sights in nature, and the delicate yet important differences between 
each species are to the biologist a source of the keenest interest and 

The sphagnum too plays an important part in the welfare of mankind ; 
it forms the peat used by the Scotch and Irish for fuel, and regulates 
to a great extent the water supply of mountain districts. For as the rain 
falls, it is absorbed by the bog-mosses, whose stems are peculiarly foimed to 
enable them to retain a great quantity of water ; and by this means a 
reservoir is formed which is able, even in the hottest summer, to supply the 
burns which trickle down the mountain side. 

The many shades of colour found in the sphagnum add much beauty to 
the moors and bogs where they grow, especially when the little drosera 
and the blue forget-me-not sprout up among their feathery tufts ; indeed, no 
prettier picture can be found than a mountain streamlet bordered by fresh 
green moss, brightened by the coloured flowers which love to grow in these 
soft damp nooks. The barbula, with its spirally twisted peristome teeth, 
which are so sensitive to changes in the air, grows on every wall, and is 
even known to appear on buildings before the mortar is dry. The poly- 
tiichum, with the soft downy coat protecting the capsule, is one of the most 
veil-known and also the most highly organised of mosses ; while the 
thuidium, or “ fern-moss,” as it is so often called, is the delight of every one 
v 0 goes u primrosing” in the woods. 

Not many implements are necessary— a pocket knife, a pocket lens, a 
'napsack containing several sheets of paper to hold the specimens when 
> an the pieparations for a “mossing” expedition are complete, 
to drv ’°‘ n i e > eacb packet must be unfolded and the moss laid out 

of mosses w° U ecome mouldy if allowed to remain damp. The study 
the latter musM^ advanta £ e over that of flowers, namely, that whi e 
e lnsta ntly examined on returning home, as they so soon 


__ 

perish, the latter can be laid out to dry 

without being in the least hurt by this neglect fT ^ months 

warm water they W,U entirely revive, and after mo„ hf f ” * te " 

can be as easily examined as if it had just ° f even ?***, a moss 

implements at home are : a microscope-one costing The Pessary 

is quite good enough-a little dissecting knife !' ft ^ eighteen shillings 
small drying press, if the student wishes to make 1 P „° ff the leaves > and a 
future reference. Mosses do not require much drvin ° f mosses for 

the press about four days, a great relief after drvin! fl need on 'y be m 

so much more care and such frequent changing If Wh ' Ch re< l uire 

I strongly recommend any one who attempts to S - 

™™‘nX^ alS ° t0 

.am inea, thonM there he nny ^ 

F. S. Barton. 


I find these words in a letter contributed to the letter-bag of Atalanta 
f 1 an a not exaggerating when I say that the ignorance of the majority 
of English girls on the very commonest points in the economy of nature is 
something quite extraordinary, while their knowledge of the animal life 
around them is usually nil” 

I will not say whether I think this sweeping assertion is true or not, but 
will only draw attention to some ways in which I think it is possible for 
parents to help to remove this ignorance and apathy, or rather never to 
allow it to exist among their children. There is no innate dullness and 
want of intelligence in the children themselves. Their keenness to “know” 
and “discover” is far greater than ours, and above all their power of 
perception of minute details is one of the characteristics of the child-mind. 
But we who are “careful, and troubled about many things,” sometimes 
forget this “ one thing needful,” I mean the environment which shall bring 
our little ones into touch with “life,” and prepare a fertile soil into which 
physical science shall be welcomed as a friend and companion. Meanwhile 
it may work in with our religious lessons on the love and power ot our 
Heavenly Father, who “hath made all things well.” Above all, let us 
secure as companions and teachers in the early years those whose ejes are 
open to the importance of this teaching. “ What a dirty pond °' u ," a> 
of looking at things, but if some of the water of that pone e ept in a 
glass bowl in the school-room, and a few drops exam.ned in a m«- ros “P*> 
or with a magnifying glass, the pond will become ‘ 
wonders. Snails are slimy things, but put some in a - ‘ ° can ^ t 

they have untold wonders on their under sides. “'*“ fuU supp ij e d with 
even inland, without changing the water, if th y 0 f living beings 

growing sea-weed, by means of which the inhni 

are generated, on which they live. qualifications for a 

I would have botany placed among 0 f t bj s interest in 

governess. Let no one think they can eariy > “have no turn” 
“life” if those who are actually teaching the ch.icne 
for it. 
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, ;f she feel she has “ no turn for if 

Let no mother be beautiful books* “Life and her 

, r rpt son ,e of Miss BucW : > , ^ be f or e long you will find 

r-r/iH en ’ "and “Fairy Land of Sc. ^ been drawn to care for it before) 
£ “i,e easy (though £« “J ne. ^ mg the biossoma, or «h« 

to lead the children to natc jn {he sunshine, 

ieaatifal gnats j u -f«^, ar y teaching is to be got now, and so 
So much excellent e parents really can easily get their 

many interesting books exist, ^ jg that they should show 

children taught science, du be wining . to b e learners themselves 

sympathy with the ^^^’ ^^which, if they do, they will be most 
and be taught by the c ating when I say that the world 

richly rewarded. 1 am once they come into touch with 

will be a different world to them 

u t:c„ lipr Children.” M - L. H. D. 


Parents’ Unions in Australia.-The following notes consist of extracts 
from sermons preached at St. James’s, Sydney. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since one who is deeply interested m 
all educational questions spoke his mind plainly and emphatically with 
respect to one of the many abuses of society-an abuse which creates 
evils which it becomes more and more difficult to root out. The following 

were his words _ 

«My own profession constantly brings before me instances of an 

immorality — so I think it should be called— which proceeds simply from 
want of instruction in morals, which has most disastrous consequences, 
and which, I believe, the Church could cure. I mean the habit which 
fathers have of delegating altogether to others the education of their 
children. Not from any indifference to the welfare of their children, not 
from any deliberate contempt for moral obligation, but simply from never 
having had this particular duty pointed out to them, they become guilty of 
a neglect the immediate consequences of which are sometimes startling, 
and the less direct and obvious consequences beyond calculation. . . . 

The principle of division of labour is adopted. The father has not time 
to do all that is necessary to be done for his children ; part he will do him- 
self, but part must be entrusted to others. He hands over to others the 
child s education, his mind, his soul. He reserves to himself the finance 
department. It is not easy to estimate the mischief produced by this 

n ision of labour. I know scarcely any cause from which the community 
suffers so much.” 

thp pfr r f ma ^ er P assa £ e — too lengthy to be given here — deals with 

paternaT h; proc u P on child and parent by this “abdication of the 
1 b ni t>. he parents surrender their claim to filial affection ; the 
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children suffer an intellectual, a moral loss Th 
may be summed up in a sentence which I finH . preva,ling state of things 
schoolmaster should change his name, f or els " whe re The modem 
standing or professional parent.” as bec °me a kind of 

Professor Seeley, of Cambridge, for he it is h 
passage, does not confine himself to pointing out the, h* 1 ”* 1 ! he fore g° ia S 
on the terrible evils which it occasions. He%* ar l ^ ^ t0 
which it springs, and finds them to lie, not in an « causes from 

nature,” but in “a moral rudeness, an ignorance” whf?™** V ‘ Ce ° f human 


I take th, S a, my starling pent. There are those who regattl society as 
a multitude of human untts, a number of separate individuals who hat, 
somehow been brought together-probably for the mote convenient supnl ■ 
of common wants. I cannot so regard it. Without staying now to discuss 
the objections to which this view is open, it may be enough to affirm (with 
Professor Maurice) that society has its root in the family. The relations of 
the household— husband and wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, masters and servants— are the germs of the different forms of 
government. Everything that belongs to the organisation of society is 
seen to have its beginnings in the relations of domestic life, in the family 
and in the home. 

“That society which nature has established for daily support is the 
domestic.” Thus did Aristotle acknowledge the family to be the basis of 
society. His words may serve to give emphasis to the first point on which 
I would wish to dwell. 

The relations of the family are the types of the relations of social life. 
They cannot be loosened without serious danger. Society would quickly 
fall to pieces were they — or any one of them — to be destroyed. The welfare, 
the true advancement of society demand that they be held sacred. Beat 
this carefully in mind. 

***** 

We have need of organisations for uniting, strengthening, and assisting 
fathers and mothers in the discharge of their parental duties. Call them 
“Parents’ Unions,” or call them anything you like. Only do some g. 
start something, which shall have the effect of rousing parents £ 
apathy, carelessness, indifference, which is characteristic o so 
shall strike a vigorous blow at the prevailing parental neglect. 

^ H. L. JACKSON, M.A., Cantab., Incumbent of St. James s, 
Sydney , New South Wales. 

[We are much indebted to Mr. Jackson for these’ , Un ions” in 
particulars of his successful efforts to estabh h 
Australia, to which we must needs wish e\ > 



